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new: still less of an age to form friendships, when one has
proved how rarely the thing exists at all. But I am unchained
from politics, and have no longer anybody's follies to answer
for, or care for, but my own.

I did not receive your last till I came hither, and it was
then too late, when your new Grand Duke was on the road,
to mention to Mr. Conway what you hint at, an increase of
character. In truth, my object for you is always of a more
solid nature; I had rather your appointments were increased
than your dignity. At present, too, a new solicitation might
interfere with the riband, which I think would cast more
lustre on you than a step of office. My interest is not great
enough to obtain all I should wish for you, if it can obtain
anything; and I doubt, the measure of leaving what are
called aU my friends will not add to my credit. It must
have been you, and almost only you, for whom I would
have asked anything. The fewer obligations I have, the
less right has anybody to tax my attendance. I want to
dissolve most of my connections, not to increase them, and
to break off with a world, of which I am heartily tired as
to anything serious.

Lady Hertford is gone, and the Duke of Eichmond not
come; consequently I am as isoU as I can wish to be.
There are three or four houses whither I go when I will,
but you may believe that it is not constant. Their histories
are unknown to me, and uninteresting; their politics most
indifferent; their fashionable literature, and more fashion-
able irreligion, subjects of which I am tired. I neither love
to dispute nor discuss. In short, nothing interests me but
a few points on which I do not care to think, much less to
talk with indifferent persons. I am Methuselem on most
things, and a boy on others, and one don't love to tell people
that one's passions are too superannuated or too juvenile;
that one is past caring for what they like, and still toong.784).ole.
